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solution the problem non-attendance one 
which periodically engages the attention many the 
best administrative authorities, but reviewing many 
the studies made these authorities search satisfac- 
tory approach the problem, the writer noticed that practically 
all such studies had certain characteristics common. Each 
adopted the plan studying the absences entire school, 
several schools, even whole state, and also the plan 
grouping the causes non-attendance according some three 
four general schemes ascertain the dominant factors 
influencing absences entire group. 

The present study departs from this three respects: first, 
attempts study each individual order learn much 
possible about him, his home, and his school life; second, 
deals with comparatively small group the school popu- 
lation; third, includes number case studies. For our 
purpose the case-study method proved ideal tool, since 
upon preliminary survey was found that comparatively 
small group these junior high-school pupils contributed 
the major part the absence (see Figure 1). Applying the 
cure for the chronic absentee was relatively easy once the basic 
cause the malady was determined, but was the case method 
that made possible the diagnosis. 

order appreciate fully this attendance problem, one 
must acquaint himself with the character the school com- 
munity. The resident population over per cent white, 
and practically all the pupils are native-born. The skilled 
trades offer employment approximately per cent the 
working population, the remaining per cent belonging 
the unskilled laboring classes. The families are large, and 
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many children are kept out school work; many others 
leave school upon completing the compulsory school age. 


INITIAL step determining the plan used con- 
sisted actual count absences the entire school 
during semester. This was followed the compilation 
frequency table basis comparison with future absence. 
Two lists were prepared, the first which contained the names 
all pupils whose absence had been rather consistent day 
two week for four five weeks); the second, those 
pupils absent for prolonged periods two more weeks, but 
whose absence had been satisfactorily accounted for being 
due bona fide illness, quarantine, and the like. this means 
was possible eliminate the cases known have been 
unavoidably detained and class them into residuum 
non-attendance due causes that could not removed. 

There were special campaigns for improving attendance. 
had been customary for the home-room teacher foster 
spirit promptness and regularity, and this practice was con- 
tinued. Any teacher was free use any device she desired, 
but this was not part the experiment. definitely organ- 
ized plan was laid out, however, reach individuals and 
homes the habitual offenders. Conferences with pupils and 
their teachers, together with many home visits, yielded the 
basic material for the case histories. The problem was thus 
changed from general attendance problem twenty 
thirty specific and individual problems. The solutions well 
became individual. 

was deemed important make careful check every 
absence. matter what excuse was presented, every effort 
was made verify it. This was done not merely see that 
the excuse was written one the parents, but ascertain 
whether the reason given was such nature compel the 
child absent. The same procedure was followed for all 
excuses, even those pupils who had not been singled out for 
special study. 

The writer saw all the excuses daily presented. Every effort 
was made discover the underlying causes for absence. 
was believed that often the serious offenders did not reveal 
the true causes. They revealed the more apparent cause. 
file was kept excuses presented the habitual absentees, 
together with notations telephone calls, records home 
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visits, and conferences with the pupils. Information was pains- 
takingly gathered, verified far possible, and formulated 
before any diagnosis was made any treatment prescribed. 

Often rainy day the writer company with visiting 
teacher went out visit the absentees. This was found 
opportune time since the family were usually home. 
Possibly these visits shed more light the problem than any 
other single method employed. Sometimes the parents and 
children were working home, sometimes they were visiting 
their neighbors, now and then they were taking 
quently, the pupils were out errands. variety situations 
were disclosed. 

The plan followed was interview the pupils, their par- 
ents, and teachers, well the attendance officer cases 
visited her, short, study the behavior this group 
pupils school and out. this way was hoped appraisal 
each case might reached from synthesis these opinions. 
some cases was possible discover single cause which 
seemed account for the trouble, while others there seemed 
exist combination circumstances. 

Some the outstanding items interest the investi- 
gator included the nature the excuse brought the child, 
conditicn his health, financial status the family, child’s 
ability make normal progress school, and the parents’ 
attitude toward the child and toward the school. This informa- 
tion together with some twenty other items similar sort 
furnished wealth material for the case studies. The 
résumé cases presented are typical such problem pupils 
found many public schools. They are not unusual and are 
presented show what can done for some the causes are 
learned time. 

K.— 


One the most interesting cases studied was that George The first 
semester Grade VII-B attended irregularly that failed his work. 
The following semester was absent again and again. The same excuses 
sore throat, headache, nervousness, and such minor illnesses were given over 
and over. Although was found his physician suffer from particular 
disease, illness was paramount his life. Whenever was absent from 
school, was usually bed wrapped blanket easy-chair. 

After number visits with the boy his home, and the employment 
tests, together with conferences with his parents and physician, his interest 
his school work was awakened and illness gradually became less and less 
importance. required more than semester vigilance accomplish the 
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results. The improvement the end was felt have been due the efforts 
all concerned focusing his attention his good health and his ability 


school work, together with display personal interest each teacher 
him and his work. 


Joun B.— 

John B.’s frequent absences were found due need his financial 
help home. and his mother lived remote part the district. She 
worked when she could, but when illness came, John had stay home from 
school and earn enough for them eat. Investigation this case led Mrs, 
B.’s receiving Mothers’ Pension. The Charity Newsies fitted the boy out 
new clothes, the school gave him pair shoes, and was thus able 
continue the year, with good record attendance. When became sixteen, 
secured working certificate and left the school. 


TABLE 


ABSENCES DURING Four SEMESTERS 


Sept., 1925 | Sept., 1926 | Feb., 1927 | Sept., 1927 
to to to to 
Jan., 1926 | Jan., 1927 | June, 1927} Jan., 1928 
(1) (2) 


Number pupils enrolled................ 704 
Total pupil-day absence................ 5,414 
Average number pupils absent per day... 
Per cent daily 
Range days absence.............. 0-48 


Per cent gain over first period.......... 


Alma’s too frequent absences were always excused her mother because 
sore throat, bad colds, and headache. These were repeated over and again. 
Consultation with physician revealed that tonsillectomy was highly desirable. 
The difficulty here was that the family was unable meet the expenses 
accruing from operation. Through the kindness local hospital Alma 
was given the surgical aid free charge, with the result that after two weeks 
she was school, and the absences that followed the rest the year were 
practically negligible. 


The school enrollment was increased the addition during 
the four semesters from September, 1925, January, 1928, 
317 pupils, approximately per cent. During the same 
period the absence per day per one thousand enrollment de- 
creased per cent. Absences short duration (one two 
days) were found more common among girls than boys. 
Girls contributed somewhat larger share the total ab- 
sence—boys per cent, girls per cent. 


874 932 1,021 
5,679 5,326 5,037 
0-46 0-37 0-29 
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The figures for non-attendance during these four semesters 
given Table show the percentages daily attendance 
which decreased from per cent per cent. decrease 
the range days absence also apparent from the figures. 
The improvement attendance finally expressed “gain” 
per cent. 

The absence for the first and last semesters has been classi- 
fied into three groups Figure namely, 0-9 days, 10-19 
days, and over days, respectively. Throughout the four 
semesters the number the first, short-absence, group was 
markedly increased, and the number the last group decreased 
the scheme described this paper. the size the group 
under vigilant supervision decreased, the percentage absence 
contributed decreased also. 


Over 20 days. Firet eesester 


[ Second semester 


Figure Percentages non-attendance the first and last semesters 
studied. 

From September, 1925, January, 1926, each child 
the school missed average 8.6 days, but the semester 
ending January, 1928, this was reduced 5.9 days, 
reduction nearly one-third. Here indicated the effect 
limited group chronic absentees upon the attendance the 
whole school and the extent which the average can cor- 
rected improved concentrated and intelligent attack upon 
this limited group. 

The problem attendance was not centralized any one 
the three grades. other words, each grade furnished 
share absence, proportional its size. The honor-roll pupils 
group showed average absence 1.25 days per semester, 
whereas the average for pupils failing not less than three 
subjects was 5.03 days. Forty-one per cent the honor-roll 
pupils had perfect attendance record compared with 
per cent the failing group. This would lead one believe 
that absence only one several factors influencing failure. 


0-9 days....- 
10-19 days... 
| 


Unsuccessful Efforts Supervision 
TYLER 


improvement supervision being increasingly 


recognized problem significance the profession 

education. The fact that the first three yearbooks 
the National Conference Educational Method are devoted 
discussions educational supervision illustrates this empha- 
sis. also commonly urged that supervision the major 
function school administrative officers, function which all 
too rarely performed. 

this statement the need for adequate supervision there 
quite commonly failure recognize the complexity and dif- 
ficulties involved effective supervision. Principals are often 
urged into the classroom and supervise their teachers, 
though some divine power they would suddenly granted 
the gift supervision. Any serious student who has attempted 
the guidance teachers, however, impressed with the magni- 
tude the task and the knowledge and skill required. Ifa 
practicable plan for improving supervision evolved, 
should take its point departure from those phases the 
work which are serious stumblingblocks effective supervision. 
Studies need made the serious difficulties because any 
helpful program for improving supervision must provide guid- 
ance overcoming these difficulties. 

The study herein described was conducted preliminary 
step identifying the phases supervision which are causing 
most difficulty rural supervisors North Carolina. The 
method attack may suggestive those concerned with 
improving supervision elsewhere since represents one plan 
for collecting difficulties. 

There are several sources from which various problems 
supervisors may obtained. Undoubtedly, many supervisors 
themselves are conscious certain difficulties which they could 
easily report the profession, and the school officers who 
employ supervisors often have definite knowledge their 
serious handicaps. The teachers who are receiving the guid- 
ance and assistance from supervisors are possession infor- 
mation about the phases the work which seem them least 
helpful. studies the supervisor’s activities and the 
results his efforts, when compared desired standards, may 
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also used reveal difficulties. The preliminary study which 
here reported utilized the employers supervisors and the 
teachers—the supervised—as sources from which obtain the 
difficulties encountered supervision. 

County superintendents North Carolina who were then 
employing, who had previously employed, supervisors were 
interviewed the writer. They were chosen include rep- 
resentatives from the coastal plain, the piedmont, and the 
mountains, and counties predominantly agricultural, well 
those mainly industrial, were included. The number super- 
intendents interviewed was determined continuing the 


interviewing until the last four interviews failed give any 
new types difficulties. 


questions asked the county superintendents the 
interviews were chosen elicit information which the 
superintendents were likely possess. preliminary trial 
resulted some modification the questions make them 
more definite. The questions asked each superintendent were: 
Have you noticed any important phases her work which your super- 
visor has difficulty accomplishing satisfactorily? so, what are they? 
Have you had call your supervisor’s attention any important activi- 
ties which she fails perform effectively? what were the activities? 


Have you ever had dismiss supervisor? so, what important 
phases work was she unsuccessful? 


Each these questions had followed additional 
specific questions order get definite answers. The specific 
answers were classified into typical difficulties follows: 

Co-operation Teachers— 

Getting co-operation teachers; for example, the teachers disliked her; 
every policy she suggested was opposed the teachers; teachers felt that 
she was trying “get something them.” 

Adapting the Program— 

Adapting the supervisory program meet the present teaching condi- 
tions; for example, she had ideal plan which was not attainable; she 


could not work out her plans begin where the teachers are and guide 
them ahead. 


Specific Helps— 
Referring teachers specific helps their problems; for example, when 
teachers asked for definite helps she had nothing suggest; teachers 


anxious get suggestions for materials help them specific 
problems, but she had time for them. 


Improvement Instruction— 
Planning definite program improvement instruction; for example, 
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all her plans were general that the teachers could not understand 


them; she could not set program with definite objectives 
attained definite times. 


Analysis Instruction— 
Analyzing the instructional procedures teachers; for example, said 
the teacher was “no good,” but could not specify points weakness; 


could not point out specific strong and weak points teaching which 
she had observed. 


Community Co-operation— 
Getting community co-operation; for example, the community was “torn 
wide open” her open attacks popular teachers; she angered the 


parents changing the hours for younger children without explaining 
the purpose. 


Helpful Teachers’ Meetings— 
Making teachers’ meetings helpful; for example, she used her teachers’ 
meetings give directions for records and reports which could have 
been mimeographed; her teachers’ meetings dealt with general principles 
which teachers felt could not applied their problems. 

Teachers’ Attitudes— 


Developing happy attitude among teachers toward improving instruc- 
tion; for example, the teachers were always worried about supervision; 
teachers were kept under continual mental strain while she was here. 

Co-operating with the Principal— 
Co-operating with the principal; for example, she told the principal she 


was the she never let the principals know what she was trying 
do. 


10.Interesting Teachers’ Meetings— 
Making teachers’ meetings interesting; for example, the teachers hated 


her group meetings for they were dry; she had lots teachers’ meet- 
ings which were uninteresting. 


with Superintendent— 


Co-operating with the superintendent; for example, she tried over 
head going directly the county board. 


The frequency with which these typical difficulties were met 
the interviews summarized Table The “X” indicates 
that the typical difficulty named the top the column was 
mentioned the interview the number which given the 
left the table. The typical difficulties are arranged the 
order frequency mention, those mentioned most often 
coming first. 

table this kind useful means for summarizing and 
presenting data collected interview. counting the number 
marks each vertical column, easy determine the 
number interviewees who mentioned any item data. the 
number marks each horizontal row counted one can 
quickly identify those interviews which were productive the 
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most items data and those which were least productive. 
possible determine which interview the last new item 
data appeared finding the vertical column which the first 
mark nearest the bottom the table. Thus, Table 
with the superintendent” was not mentioned until 
Interview No. 18. Four more interviews were then conducted 
see any new items were mentioned. 

examination the marks appearing given hori- 
zontal row suggests certain characteristics that interviewee. 
For example, clear Table that Interviewee No. was 
thinking primarily the supervisor’s personal relations with 
the entire staff for mentions “co-operation teachers,” “co- 
operating with the principal,” and “co-operating with superin- 
tendent” the outstanding difficulties his supervisor. Ina 
similar table prepared from the interviews with teachers 
possible identify outstanding characteristics the attitudes 
various teachers interviewed. table like this convenient 
basis for both the summary and the analysis interview data. 


supervisory difficulties from the point view the 
teachers supervised were obtained three 
views were conducted with teachers selected from the same 
geographic areas the state and from both agricultural and 
industrial counties the case the superintendents. The 
interviews were again continued until the last four failed 
give any new typical difficulties. The questions asked 
teachers were: 


there any important phases your work which you have had 
especial difficulty getting help from your supervisor? so, what are 
they? 


Have you ever been dissatisfied with the work your supervisors? 
so, for what reasons? 


Each these questic was followed additional spe- 
cific questions order get answers. The specific answers 
were classified into tne typical difficulties. These were ar- 
ranged the order frequency mention; the most fre- 
quently mentioned difficulty was placed first. examination 
the items the tabulary summary which follows will in- 
dicate many similarities the responses recorded Table 
The typical difficulties and the number teachers interviewed 
who mentioned these problems may summarized follows: 
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Typical Difficulty with Illustrations 

Getting good will and co-operation teachers; for ex- 
ample, she “bawls out” front pupils; she 
rates for merit one visit and then uses the rating 
for salary recommendations; she tells the people 
town that are “dumbbells”; she makes score pa- 
pers used her Master’s 
Giving assistance specific problems; for example, 
when ask for help particular point she gives 
evasive answers; she cannot suggest sources informa- 
Utilizing tests effectively; for example, she uses tests 
“show up”; she judges tests which not 
cover what teach; she uses final examinations which 
Planning definite program improve instruction; for 
example, she says our teaching all wrong, but does not 
suggest definite plan improve; she works out 
general plan such big words that not know what 
Making meetings helpful; for example, she 
has long teachers’? meetings, talking about generalities 
not related our problems; she uses teachers’ meetings 
give long directions about reports............... 
Developing supervisory program adapted the pres- 
ent teaching conditions; for example, her plans are 
ideal can never attain them; she can never suggest 
next steps improve teaching; she demands that every 
teacher have each pupil work least five projects each 
year make “child centered school”............. 
Making observations and demonstrations effective; for 
example, she expects teach demonstration lesson 
doing, then severely criticized the observers; 
she gives demonstration lesson which has been re- 
hearsed until all goes smoothly, then says must teach 
Analyzing teaching constructively; for example, she says 
work poor, but does not say what things need im- 
provement; when ask for suggestions, she cannot give 
definite strong weak points.................... 

Helping teachers get useful teaching materials; for 
example, she says need more materials, but does not 
know where can get 
10. Utilizing rules and regulations means rather than 
end; for example, she holds the exact page 
given the course study; she demands completely 
written lesson plans, but she never suggests how use 
them improve them; she works out elaborate 
method teaching which everyone must 
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These interviews likely involved some restraints the 
part teachers. Since the criticism might considered de- 
structive and since the identities the teachers were known, 
they may have been less frank their responses. Through 
the efforts Mrs. Elizabeth Morriss, county supervisor 
elementary schools, Asheville, North Carolina, two other types 
data were obtained. The six most frequently mentioned 
types supervisory activities listed The Principal Studies 
His Job* were presented large number rural elemen- 
tary-school teachers Buncombe County, North Carolina. 
The teachers were asked rate these desirability from 
their point view, that is, they were rate the types 
activity which they liked best, and rate the types 
activity which they disliked, marking those which they 
liked fairly well. These papers were turned the teachers 
without being signed that the identities were unknown. 

the same manner the nineteen supervisory procedures 
most commonly mentioned Valentine’s were submit- 
ted Buncombe County teachers rated for desirability 
from their point view teachers. The supervisory activi- 
ties ranked order their desirability from teachers’ stand- 
point were: 


Mean 
Supervisory Activity Rating 
List 
Individual conferences with teachers.............. 1.06 
Pupil study and adjustment (including consultation 
2.22 
List 
Hold office hours for teachers seeking help......... 1.09 
Plan with new teachers individually.............. 1.19 
Give classroom demonstrations when 1.39 
teachers with broad and suggestive recom- 


Hold instructional group meetings with new teachers. 1.59 

Hold friendly personal conference with teacher fol- 

out mimeographed lesson 1.63 


Principal Studies His Job,” Research Bulletin the National Education As- 
sociation, (March, 1928), 94. 

Valentine, Job Analysis Elementary Supervision,” Journal Educa- 
tional Method, (March, 1926), pp. 279-82. 
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Hold frequent instructional conferences with teachers’ 


Organize inspiration meetings with invited speakers.. 1.73 
out mimeographed suggestions for reading and 
11. Advise and assist the collection collateral ma- 
12. Direct classification and instruction meet individual 
13. Personally give prearranged model lesson teachers’ 
14. Inspect and make recommendations concerning physi- 
15. Train and direct teachers consistent use texts... 2.32 
16. Make silent, friendly classroom visits............. 2.62 
17. Organize special experimental work the evaluation 
18. Give spontaneous demonstrations during 2.82 
19. Encourage invitations from teachers for special visits 


from the suggested technique for investigating difficult 
supervisory activities, what are the implications this 
study? Within the limits the reliability the methods 
collection, these difficulties represent current unsuccessful ef- 
forts supervision. effective program supervision must 
take these unsuccessful efforts into account either showing 
that these activities have great value and can eliminated, 
else indicating means for overcoming the difficulties and 
making the supervisory efforts successful. 

From the tabular summaries and 
teachers’ interviews evident that for North Carolina, and 
the same likely true other states, the points failure 
supervision from the point view the superintendent and 
the teacher are most commonly motivating getting the 
co-operation teachers, analyzing the particular teaching 
activities improved, suggesting sources help for spe- 
cific problems, and planning program supervision which 
will begin with the present conditions teaching. 
consideration these difficulties makes them appear surpris- 
ingly similar the difficulties teachers commonly encounter 
teaching pupils. Supervision is, after all, adult education, and 
the educational problems involved motivation, analyzing 
learning difficulties, providing guidance for individual learn- 
ers, and outlining educational program adapted the 
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stage advancement the learners are fundamental problems 
encountered those who would help educate teachers 
service just they are fundamental problems the education 
children. Supervision must solve these problems. 

examination rankings supervisory activities pro- 
vides interesting outlook upon the attitudes teachers 
toward certain frequent supervisory activities. apparent 
that the teacher especially desires individual help upon his 
particular problems, for conferences with teachers 
ranked highest the first list, while the second list, Hold 
office hours for teachers seeking help, and Plan with new 
teachers individually are ranked highest. the other hand, 
teachers would discourage supervisor’s classroom visits and 
observations even when, the second list, the statement is, 
Make silent, friendly classroom visits. The attitude oppo- 
sition Testing and measuring the first list and Organiz- 
ing special experimental work the evaluation texts and 
methods also significant. 

These attitudes cannot dismissed saying that teachers 
want keep the old rut and are afraid any visitation, 
observation, testing, experimentation which will reveal 
weaknesses and force them change. Such indictment 
majority teachers undoubtedly unfair, but whether true 
false the fact remains that teachers have certain emotional 
reactions toward certain phases supervision. cannot plan 
effective supervisory program without considering the atti- 
tudes and wishes teachers helped any more than 
children can taught without consideration their interests, 
prejudices, and desires. 

Supervision form adult education. effective 
supervisory program must develop techniques for overcoming 
the difficulties involved guiding teachers just teaching 
must develop techniques for overcoming the difficulties 
involved guiding pupils. Hence, study unsuccessful 
efforts supervision may enlightening. 


Comparing Research Problems 
HALL 


higher degree represents not only decision consid- 

erable importance, but also decision for which the 
candidate almost solely responsible. The problem selected 
should intensely interesting the candidate who going 
devote much time and energy its solution, but interest alone 
not enough. The subject must one which intrinsically 
valuable and which will command the attention and approval 
others who are working the same general field. Whipple 
has called attention four faults which are common the 
selection problems; these are ignorance the work pred- 
ecessors, the choice futile trivial problems, problems 
hastily formulated, and failure make preliminary trial.* 

casual examination number theses which have been 
accepted fulfillment requirements for higher degrees will 
convince any fair-minded judge that Whipple’s complaint 
justified. This paper presents type analysis which may 
helpful the candidate who wishes select worth-while 
subject which the same time within his abilities and field 
interest. The writer assumes that the individual choosing 
research problem has several subjects mind and wishes 
make comparison. 

The problem choosing thésis topic seems depend upon 
three general considerations. the first place, one should 
able map out feasible plan which promises result the 
securing the requisite data within the limits the time and 
money which one can devote the project. This determines 
the availability the problem. The second estimated 
value the finished research, and the third the checking 
one’s own abilities against the abilities necessary for the suc- 
cessful accomplishment the project. 

The accompanying chart (Table was devised assist 
making the analysis and comparison several thesis subjects. 
The particular form the chart immaterial. The impor- 
tant factors are that the analysis made each problem, that 
these analyses set down such manner readily 


Whipple, Guy “The Improwement Educational Research,” School and So- 
ciety, XXVI (1927), pp. 249-59. 
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comparable, step step, and that important factors are not 
overlooked. 

The chart divided into two parts, availability and evalu- 
ation. Two sample questions are analyzed order dem- 
onstrate the use this method. attempt has been made 
secure exhaustive analysis; only enough material pre- 
sented illustrate the technique and suggest the type data 
that should taken into consideration. The relative impor- 
tance the different items must decided each individual 
for himself. Part probably represents the minimum 


knowledge that one should have order talk intelligently 


TABLE 


TITLE 


No. 
INTELLIGENCE 


Part 


No. 2—Extra- 
CURRICULAR ACTIVITIES 


STATEMENT The construction and trial What the correlation be- 


LITERATURE: 
Extent 


Possible Delimitation 


test measure social in- 
telligence. 


intelligence 
meant the ability get 
along with other people. 


Test will designed for 


Freshmen entering college. 


ability which conditions the 
ability get along with 
people. 


That participation extra- 


curricular activities cri- 
terion this ability. 


. It is necessary to be at least 


slightly familiar with the 
entire literature person- 
ality. Roback’s Bibliogra- 
phy about 
1,500 titles. Many articles 
have appeared since. 


For intensive reading only 


the experimental 
need included. This re- 
duces the number titles 
about 300. 


tween extra-curricular 
tivity high school and 
extra-curricular activity 
college? 


group which reach the sen- 
ior year college. 

Would consider only those 
activities which 
corded. 


That extra-curricular activ- 
ities are essentially the 
same high school and 
college. 

That conditions which de- 
termine the extent this 
activity 
high school and college. 


fairly voluminous 
quite recent. mostly 
secondary-school level. 


B.If attention limited 
the experimental work 
the college level, the num- 
ber titles does not ex- 
ceed 
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TITLE 


TECH- 
Philosophical 
Historical 
Descriptive 
..... 
Deductive 


..... 


Questionnaire 


AVAILABILITY 


TABLE (Continued 


No. 
INTELLIGENCE 


No. 
CURRICULAR ACTIVITIES 


Analysis literature 
Collection test items 
sampling the litera- 


Analysis the literature 
and correspondence with 
others working 


ture field. 
uals 


naire given all 
college Seniors which will 
secure record both high- 
school and college partici- 
pation. 

Devising 
scheme for scoring activ- 
ities. 

Correlation high-school 
and college scores. 


College faculty 
High-school teachers 
Student body 
Construction test with 
large number items 
Setting criterion and 
giving test 
Selection items par- 
tialing out intelligence and 
scholarship 
Final trial and standardiza- 
tion 


Analytic—in determining the 
factors that should enter in- 
the test. 

Experimental—in formulating 
test items and 
them out criteria. 

Statistical evaluating items 
and complete test. Use par- 
tial correlation technique. 


Statistical techniques would 
scoring, and 
correlations 

The questionnaire would 
used gather data. 


Some difficulty might met 
obtaining total popula- 
tions unless administrative 

interest obtained. 


Data for test items presents 
great difficulty. 

teria will most difficult. 


Can objective within as- 
sumptions. 

criterion. May able 

quantify. 


Questionnaire data 
tested reliability and 
handled statistically. Much 
more rigidly objective than 
No. 


Should get some kinds 
usable results. 


There may such sepa- 
rate ability. 

All test material may cor- 
relate highly with intelli- 
gence. 

Three months read lit- 
erature 

Three months secure test 

items. 


Three months read lit- 


erature and prepare ques- 
tionnaire. 
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TABLE (Continued) 


No. 
INTELLIGENCE 
Six 


months evaluate 


items. 


Six months 
write-up. 
$200 $300. (More will 

required Holloreth cards 


for trial and 


are used.) 


No. 
CURRICULAR ACTIVITIES 


Three months give and 


collect questionnaire. 

Three months handle 
data. 

$100 for questionnaire. 

$100 for traveling expenses 
other colleges are in- 
cluded. More will re- 


quired cards 
are used. 
Probably unnecessary. 


AVAILABILITY 


with anyone else about his problem. The aspects the prob- 
lem considered Part II, Evaluation, are Unusualness, 
Scientific Significance, Practical Significance, and Timeliness. 
This part the comparison these two problems not in- 
cluded Table arriving evaluation the problem 
called for Part II, the judgments others the field 
might well secured. However, should kept mind 
that reliable advice can secured only when the person from 
whom the advice asked given clear idea the nature 
the research under consideration together with the methods 
which proposed resolve the problem. 

When the analyses are completed, each must decide for him- 
self which problem will select. The summary estimate 
availability and the summary estimate value will doubtless 
conditioned the candidate’s own interest. The student 
trained philosophy will probably evaluate historical, de- 
scriptive, and analytic techniques quite differently than will 
the statistician. this way, the third requisite good 
problem, that come within the abilities the investigator, 
may taken into account. Finally, the chief value any 
scheme this kind that forces the student analyze his 
problems more carefully than simply debates within 
himself haphazard fashion grasps the first idea that 
presents itself. 


— 


EDITORIAL COMMENT 


Bulletin Post Cards 


housecleaning the Editorial Division the Bureau 
Educational Research has begun. Post cards, bearing 
request for the correct address each person whose name 
appears the mailing list the 
have been sent out. Since Ohio State University 
distributes the BuLLETIN without charge, the purpose this 
annual request reassure that each copy reaching the 
destination for which intended. Early November the 
names corresponding the cards which are not returned 
will taken from the mailing list. This warning protec- 
tion the readers who wish continue receiving the 
TIN, and our guaranty the University that there live 
reader corresponding each name the mailing list the 
EpucaTIONAL BULLETIN. 


The Little Red Schoolhouse 


editor city daily recently deplored with worthy 
sentiment the passing the “little red schoolhouse.” 
After interviewing man who well informed regarding the 
conditions rural communities throughout the state, wish 
reassure anyone who dolefully whistling, its memory, 
“School days, school days, dear old golden rule days” that 
there are still four thousand one-room schools Ohio. Our 
informant, who studying the housing conditions the schools 
co-operation with the members the State Department 
Education, assures that due the inaccessibility some 
communities and the scattering the population throughout 
certain sections the state there will be, for many years 
come, need for many hundred one-room schoolhouses Ohio. 
This condition will persist spite the inroads made edu- 
cators who will try encourage some form centralization 
wherever the intention the taxpayer and the condition 
the community make such arrangement feasible. 
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Proceedings the Tenth Annual Session the 
Ohio Educational Conference, held April and 
Ohio State University, have just come from the University 
Press under September date line. They have been edited 
Josephine MacLatchy. Compilation has been made 
the four addresses given the general sessions and the one hun- 
dred six addresses delivered thirty-three sectional meetings. 

brilliant company are the four whose names are joined 
the group principal speakers. Ray Lyman Wilbur, 
former president Stanford University, and present Secretary 
the Interior, has contributed “Our Test Tube Civilization”; 
Robert Hutchins, president the University Chicago, 
chose “The University and the Individual” for his topic; 
John Finley, editor the New York Times, gave his views 
“The School and the Newspaper,” and William Russell, 
dean Columbia University Teachers College, talked 
“Education and the Individual American.” 

The talks given sectional meetings present wide array 
points view from many outside speakers. The richness 
the individual sessions can gleaned perusal the variety 
topics and the assemblage authorities. topical index 
has been prepared covering the material all the addresses. 

order that those who have specific interest some 
particular phase the conference may have that material for 
personal filing without the difficulty separation from the bulk 
the Proceedings, reprints have been made the proceedings 
each section. addressing the Bureau Educational 
Research, copies these reprints may obtained upon request. 


ORDER that may continue comply with requests from 
libraries striving collect complete sets the Proceedings 
Ohio Educational Conferences, since the supply the 
possession the Bureau Educational Research has become 
exhausted, are asking the gift copies the first, second, 
third, fourth, and fifth Proceedings from any readers who 
possess any these for which they longer have use. 
shall gratefully appreciate any copies which are sent 
and will refund postage the donors. 
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READINGS 


Jupp, “Understanding Our Hindrances,” 
Adult Education, (June, 1930), pp. 240-45. 
article draws attention the static condition which individuals 
assume they grow older. condition affords hindrances adult edu- 
cation. The people must led see that life constantly changing. Dr. 
Judd analyzes the difficulties deterring adult reading. lays down three 
formulas for overcoming these hindrances. first two tend give more 
remote results and are: first, pupils the schools should learn read better 
than the average adult today, and second, adults should realize that civili- 
zation experiment. The third formula tends give more immediate 


results. emphasizes the need for “truly popular writing” some the 
competent minds the generation. 


Journal 


Has Been Accomplished Educational Adminis- 

tration,” Nation’s Schools, (June, 1930), pp. 25. 

The author presents summary the achievements educational admin- 
istration during the last quarter century. Among these the author in- 
cludes such changes the higher standards for administrative officials, better 
legal status school superintendents, clearer understanding the difference 
between executive and administrative functions public education, more 
valid contention that school systems should independent municipal 
government, the tendency employ technically trained specialists, the tend- 
ency frame policies terms facts, and the success with which school 
administrators have built strong and aggressive professional organizations. 

These achievements not mark all the progressive changes educational 
administration, but point the major steps during the last twenty-five years. 


Roy Study the Teachers College Students Who Are 
Regularly Employed,” Teachers College Record, (May, 1930), 
773-77- 

This investigation may have bearing the administrative questions and 
policies institutions higher learning. demonstrates the possibilities 
the methods personnel research. sampling the student body 
Teachers College showed that per cent the students are holding regular 
positions while they are pursuing professional courses. Although some the 


students are employed for long number hours, there evidence that 
their academic rating has suffered. 


“Grading Systems Eighty-Nine Colleges and Universities,” 

Nation’s Schools, (June, 1930), pp. 67-71. 

Marking systems the subject for this study, which summarizes the re- 
sults learned from the questionnaire returned colleges and universities. 
The increased use objective tests evident, and the most frequent changes 
grading systems have been from percentages five-point marking system 
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which used per cent these colleges. Eighteen colleges, however, 
still use percentage system grading, while eleven the schools have 
seven-point grading scale. Fifty-four the institutions are satisfied with 
their present grading system. Only six institutions give extra credit for 
superior work, and most the institutions require that the student’s average 


grade for graduation higher than the lowest passing grade given the 
subjects taught. 


Srranc, “Relation Social Intelligence Certain Other Fac- 

tors,” School and Society, XXXII (August 23, 1930), pp. 268-72. 

coefficient correlation .50 was found between social intelligence, 
measured the George Washington University Social Intelligence Test, 
and general intelligence. Social intelligence correlated positively with term 
marks, Only chance relationship was found with certain measures physical 
constitution, emotional instability, social and economic background, partici- 


pation extra-curricular activities, voluntary advisory work, experience 
teacher dean, salary, and age. 


“The Characteristics Disciplinary Problem Pupils 
High School,” School Review, XXXVIII (June, 1930), pp. 434-42. 
The purpose this study was determine and contrast the mental and 

social characteristics disciplinary problem pupils with those non-problem 
pupils. The two groups 125 pupils each were selected and equated 
the basis sex and school grade. The conclusions reached are: first, about 
three-fourths the problem pupils were boys; second, the pupils the two 
groups were nearly equal ability; third, unsatisfactory scholastic achieve- 
ment accompanied unsatisfactory conduct; fourth, the majority the leaders 
extra-curricular activities were the non-problem group; fifth, larger 
number the problem pupils than the non-problem pupils were Ameri- 
can descent; sixth, the evidence indicates that the problem pupils lacked 
fundamental qualities character, such determination, promptness, trust- 
worthiness, and responsibility. 


James “Advantages the Platoon Type Elementary School 
Organization,” School Executives Magazine, XLIX (August, 1930), pp. 
556-57. 

Mr. Risley discusses the platoon plan work the elementary school 
and offers the results two investigations the platoon schools Pueblo, 
Colorado. The investigations give evidence first, that scholastic achievement 
reading, arithmetic, and spelling greater the platoon schools than 
the non-platoon schools, and second, that the parents, teachers, and pupils are 
greatly favor the platoon organization. 


formation Service for Patrons,” School Review, (June, 1930); 
456-61. 

Here article which should interest and value every school 
administrator and English teacher. list some the aspects the public 
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schools which can presented the school patrons through the local press 
given. ‘The study shows number headlines and outlines articles 
found newspapers. The writer emphasizes the fact that the arrangement 
for collecting and preparing the news for the paper should under the 
guidance member the faculty. list the fundamental rules and 
principles writing news and feature stories presented. 


“An Experiment Individualized Instruction,” 

Progressive Education, (June, 1930), 221-24. 

Although many experiments individual instruction have been carried 
on, the one described this article unique the fact that the students 
chose their own marks the beginning the term. final marks were 
subject the character the students’ work, but the chosen marks served 
incentive that work. The final marks showed little change from the 
chosen grades shown coefficient correlation .82. The experi- 
menter reports that the students entered second semester’s course with 
great interest and ability discussion with originality viewpoints and 
seeming tendency take nothing for granted.” 


Paper Covers 


JEssE School Survey Review. Sacramento, California: 

Board Education, 1930. 106 pp. 

The progress which the Sacramento Board Education made carrying 
out the suggestions and recommendations the school survey, submitted 
the Board Education October 22, 1928, determined this study. 
The report deals with each section the original survey, showing the progress, 
any, that has been made the two-year period. 

The chief accomplishments which the Board has made accordance with 
the recommendations are the following: 


Organization the staff with the Board Education Rules and Regulations 

Work curriculum revision 

Revised school programs, notably elementary and junior high schools, which 

have effected saving the salaries more than twenty teachers 

Many pieces constructive research completed and applied 

Completion the elementary-school building program 

New plan budgeting school monies and controlling students’ accounts 

Improvement the health service 

The greatest weakness Sacramento’s school system the present time, 
according the author this study, who also made the original survey, 
lack housing facilities for all the secondary schools.” The plan periodi- 


cally checking survey recommendations, outlined this report, seems 
highly desirable one. 


cation. Washington, D.C.: Office the Committee, Jackson Place, 
1930. 

National Advisory Committee Education appointed President 

Hoover was organized Secretary Wilbur May, 1929, study the 
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functions the federal government with respect education and present 
recommendations policies which should pursued. The investigations 
and deliberations this committee fifty-two citizens prominently engaged 
interested education have resulted tentative formulation principles 
which considers basic sound relations between the federal government and 
education. The proposals are presented this bulletin with request that 
criticisms and constructive suggestions forwarded the committee. 


Myers, Survey Sight-Saving Classes the Public Schools 
the United States. Philadelphia: University Pennsylvania, 1930. 
105 pp. 
classes the public schools the United States have in- 

creased from nine states 1919 319 distributed among twenty-one 
states 1928. interesting note that approximately per cent this 
latter number found the state Ohio, and that fifteen cities with 
less than thirty thousand population which have organized sight-saving classes 
eleven are also Ohio. 

The three chief problems touched upon the survey are general condi- 
tions existing this type class, analysis the pupils enrolled, and the 
training and experience sight-saving teachers. Sixty per cent all the 
children enrolled were grades three, four, five, and six, and 2,013 
children studied, per cent were over age. Concerning the teachers, the 
writer concludes that, general, they are experienced group, which has 
expended considerable effort preparation for this type work. The 
general inadequacy sight-saving facilities shown the fact that nearly 
six hundred thousand school children estimated have eye-defects, but 4,087 
were enrolled such classes the time this study was made. 

The author suggests the need further studies such the type and cost 
equipment and the most suitable types books for these classes. 


1927-1928. Washington, D.C.: Superintendent Documents, 1930. 

225 pp. (Office Education Bulletin, 1929, No. 36) 

1928 the Office Education published bulletin which contained the 
bibliography research studies education for the year 1926-27. helpful 
and valuable was this bulletin that the national office has continued the survey 
and recently published bulletin containing the bibliography for the year 
1927-28. The reports from 303 research agencies the country furnished 
the 2,403 titles. The value the bibliography increased through the 
inclusion numerous annotated references. 

The compilers the material found that there generally accepted 
definition what constitutes educational research, but the bibliography was 
extensive that they were unable review the references order de- 
termine the research nature the various studies. trust that the Office 
Education will continue publish these annual bibliographies. 
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Books Read 


Problems. New York: Macmillan Company, 1930. xxiii 653 pp. 
The subtitle this volume indicates that “Manual for Systematic 

Studies Classroom Procedure.” Add the fact that this new laboratory 

manual was designed for the use teachers studying their own professional 

problems, and the purpose and general character the book are outlined. 

spite its length, this book concisely written. Occasionally, 
easily read “best seller,” yet will probably hold permanent and 
important place the history the development education science. 
real science education can develop until the practicing members the 
teaching profession are willing and able think clearly and scientifically 
about their professional procedures. Waples and Tyler have provided 
volume suggestions and models which should far helping teachers 
develop the ability such thinking. 

authors draw clear distinction between narrow, intensive, objective 
research study and the broader, more general, and more subjective service 
study, the latter being midway between scientific research and ordinary “snap” 
judgments. The distinction important, and this book will serve its purpose 
well stimulates teachers become more scientific their thinking about 
classroom problems. The procedures used attacking all the most 
frequent classroom service problems are outlined and illustrated this manual. 

For laboratory guide and reference book the volume will have more value 
than for professional reading. Relatively little popularity textbook 
teacher-training institutions expected, but basis for developing greater 
professional skill and more scientific procedures among teachers service, the 
book has excellent possibilities. authors may correct their statement 
that “the technical nature the text requires some lubrication the instruc- 
tor make the simplicity the methods apparent teachers who have had 
previous acquaintance with research,” but doubtful whether any 
author could have presented more interestingly great amount sound 
guidance and suggestive illustration. 
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University North Carolina 


Fiction. New York: Macmillan Company, 1930. 579 pp. 

This companion study the earlier volume entitled, Fairy Tales. 
These studies are prepared the Institute Character Research the 
University with funds provided chiefly the Institute Social and 
Religious Research, New York City. the words the author, “This 
volume sort Baedeker the Land Children’s Fiction.” The objec- 
tives the investigators were evaluate and classify fiction for children. 
The task evaluation was performed the use eight standards literary 
quality, the application which six levels excellence were differentiated. 
The judges consisted full-time staff readers trained the techniques 
this type evaluation. wide range fiction was classified. The reader 
the volume will able discover books suitable for the following uses: 


ir 
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books appropriate for each school grade, titles grouped according specific 
situations, novels illustrating wide variety attitudes, and books which 
represent particular subjects. book should great practical value 
librarians, teachers, and parents. 


The New Education New York: John Day 

Company, 1930. xix 226 pp. 

Austria came out the war the great losers,” reduced area 
and population, its people disheartened, and its finances disordered. This 
book tells the story educational revolution and subsequent evolution 
which are building new and democratic Austria. author school 
official Geneva, Switzerland, who spent several months Austria 1927. 
His findings have been edited and supplemented Austrian educator, 
Dr. Paul Dengler. 

The schools Austria have been reorganized upon the single great high- 
way-plan familiar Americans. the age three, children are admitted 
the kindergarten, first those elected the Office Youth (Children’s 
Bureau), then those whose parents work outside the home, and, also, many 
others can accommodated. six they enter upon compulsory period 
eight years. The children all classes continue their studies together 
during this period elementary (primary) and common middle school, 
each four years duration. fourteen the choice lies among the continua- 
tion schools, which are compulsory for apprentices, the vocational schools, and 
the high schools. The last are, themselves, four types. Above them stand 
the universities and the several higher technical schools Austria. 

These authors describe the schools Austria and the progressive methods 
teaching used them, giving passages each the elementary-school 
subjects. Since Vienna has long been famous for its teaching drawing, 
some paragraphs this subject are particularly interesting. Space given 
the work Rothe, Rainer, and Franz Cizek. The work the latter’s pupils 
well known America. 

There are chapters the teaching body Austria, the controlling 
philosophy education, and the relation parents the schools. Finally, 
there are collection schedules and curriculums and bibliography works 
(all with one exception German) recent educational progress Austria. 


STEPHENSON, Handbook Indiana School Law. Fowler, 

Indiana: Benton Review Shop, 1929. xii 224 pp. 

Every school system well each official within the system constantly 
need explanation the laws and judicial decisions pertinent his 
official position. This text covers comprehensively the state statutes, the deci- 
sions the supreme and appellate courts the State Indiana pertinent 
all school matters. first twelve chapters contain careful analysis and 
explanation the laws and court rulings pertaining the constitutional and 
legislative power control schools; the general administration school 
system; the election, duties, and rights school officers; contractual powers 
school boards; financial and budgetary procedure; abandonment and con- 
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solidation schools; transfer school properties and districts; the transpor- 
tation pupils; and the legal rights and privileges teachers. The last 
chapter given over very complete analysis Find the Law.” 
This book provides excellent source for the general principles underlying 
interpretation the statutes the higher courts. Such book school 
law and its interpretation should available school officials every state. 


History Women’s Education the United States. 
New York: Science Press, 1929. Vol. xvi 608 pp; Vol. xii 
646 pp. (Science and Education Series, Vol. IV) 

One the gravest defects our accounts the development educa- 
tion the United States has been the almost complete lack information 
concerning the changes the status woman’s education. bringing out 
the present monumental work, therefore, the author and publisher have 
rendered service the first magnitude. Hereafter, there will excuse 
for the historian education neglect this important part his field. But 
this book will useful students many fields. the author states the 
Preface, history “of the revolution that has been brought about the 
position and education women the United States” [italics mine]. 
discusses length changes women’s economic status and opportunities, 
changes property rights, the suffrage movement, and the like. This will, 
therefore, important reference work for students all the social 
sciences. unfortunate that the real scope the work not indicated 
the title subtitle. 

The author has handled enormous amount source material; the 
bibliography comprises more than one hundred closely printed pages. The 
material has been excellently summarized and digested, while the documen- 
tation complete and exact. The sources are freely quoted, frequently 
considerable length. are numerous illustrations, many which are 
otherwise not easily accessible, and excellent index. There compara- 
tively little the way interpretation. 

view the size the present work, the large amount material 
included, and the lack adequate chapter summaries, hoped that 
this may followed another book of, say, one-fourth the size the 
present, which the facts here presented will summarized, interpreted, 
and rendered accessible wider circle readers. 


C., AND Mattson, Nursery School Procedure. 
New York: Appleton and Company, 1929. xiv 220 pp. 
This book deals practical way with nursery-school theories and pro- 

cedure, being obviously based first-hand knowledge. should aid 

all persons working with young children, whether student, classroom teacher, 
parent. significant fact that the end each chapter selected 
bibliographies are found, designed stimulate further study and enlighten 
the reader the changing social and economic conditions today, which 
have encouraged the development the nursery school. 
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The discussion detailed. For example, the chapter devoted the 
nursery-school day, the authors have worked out typical day’s procedure, 
citing different nursery-school programs schedules daily activities. 
authors emphasize the importance parental education and state that may 
provided opening the nursery school demonstration observation 
center, pointing out that mothers and fathers frequently get less biased 
view their own children when they actually see them group. 


HERMANN. Accounting Progress and Attendance Rural 
School Children Delaware. New York: Teachers College, Columbia 
University, 1930. 150 pp. (Teachers College, Columbia Univer- 
sity, Contributions Education, No. 422) 

This analysis the attendance habits rural-school children the state 
Delaware vital interest the school administrator, the classroom 
teacher, and the rural parent. history the educational policy the state 
depicts the value community and state organizations creating desirable 
attitudes toward school attendance. The eight-year attendance -record 
pupils with its effect school progress analyzed. The causes for non- 
attendance are diagnosed. The study shows the value permanent and com- 
prehensive records school attendance. urges that the supervision 
attendance given equivalent professional standing with that other super- 
visory functions. fact emphasized that regular school attendance 
attitude mind which may may not become habit, and such needs 


instilled the mental life rural teachers, parents, and pupils. The 

study assembles most unique and complete body facts for all educators 

interested the attendance and progress administration rural schools. 
Frep. FRuTCHEY 


Guy Finding and Teaching Atypical Children. New York: 
Teachers College, Columbia University, 1930. pp. (Teachers 
College, Columbia University, Contributions Education, No. 423) 

the function the school devise educational program fitted 
the needs all the children the community, effective pro- 
viding educational facilities for the greatest number which administratively 
possible achievement, then special provision must made for those atypical 
children who for some reason cannot profit the type instruction usually 
offered. The classifies atypical children mentally, physically, and 
temperamentally atypical, with appropriate subdivisions each class. The 
body the book presents: findings from study the percentage each 
class atypical children the school population; consideration the state’s 
program for their care; the facilities actually offered eighteen cities from 
five thousand two million population; and discussion the selection, 
diagnosis, assignment, and follow the various types atypical children 
under each the three main classes. 

Despite the title, there consideration actual instructional programs 
for teaching atypical classes. book rather survey and summary 
the problem from the viewpoint organization and administration. 


LorENE TEEGARDEN 


